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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 
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DR. VALETTE'S ADVICE. 


LAURA LOFT. 


A TALE OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 
CHAPTER XVII.—A NOVEL PRESORIPTION, 


Bur wo left Dr. Valette on his way to Laura’s room. 

Mrs. Peckchaff had a disconcerted air as she ushered 

him in, and repented in her heart that she had pro- 

posed his being sent for, but there was no help for 

rs a she introduced him, in very few words, to his 
ent. 
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Laura’s complexion changed rapidly from the lily 
to the rose as Me approached and took his seat by 
her side. 

“ Are you anything of a geologist ?”’ was his first 
question, as he held up the encrinite, and examined 
it through a little pocket-glass, which he pulled out 
and opened for the purpose. 

Mrs. Peckchaff looked at him as if she had half a 
mind to turn him out of the room, but Laura smiled, 
and her eyes brightened as she answered, “I am 
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less than nothing of a geologist, but I once thought 
about the science, and read about it. That is a fine 
encrinite !” 

“Ay, I have a specimen of the Pentacrinus 
Fasciculosus, from the blue lias, better than this in 
some respects, but not so delicately perfect,” 

Laura was divided between amusement at being 
accosted on such a subject instead of her ailments, 
and pleasure at having some of her old scientific 
recreations brought before her, and replied in a 
language as unintelligible to her aunt as that of her 
doctor was. 

Finding that instead of ‘pains and how to cure 
them,” they went deeper and deeper into the wonders 
of old red sandstone, lias, and coal measures, Mrs. 
Peckchaff grew very impatient, and said, dryly, “I 
am glad, Laura, to see you are so able to talk; Dr. 
Valette seems to have done you good already, with 
only your uncle’s chimney ornament!” To her 
mortification, neither doctor nor patient noticed this 
little attack, and as she didn’t think it needful to 
waste her time about ‘“‘ stones and coal measures,” 
sho begged, a little sharply, to know if the doctor 


wanted any information respecting her niece’s stato | 


of health that she could supply him with. 

For the first time he seemed aware of her being in 
the room, and said, “ Want you, ma’am? No, cer- 
tainly not; one lady at a time is enough for any man; 
too much for me sometimes!” 

‘‘ Bear!” thonght Mrs. Peckchaff, and resolved to 
go and tell her husband that he must take tho 
management of the fellow on himself. Yet thero 
was a merry twinkle in the old man’s eye as 
she left the room, a sort of telegraphic notice 
that he had an end to serve in being alone with 
Laura; that, dull as sho wag at taking in enigmas, 
she half-understood a hint of his design. 

‘Tf he had said, ‘I want to seo her alone,’ he 
might have done it! I can’t think what’s in all the 
men—except Walter, poor Walter!” and with her 
heart full of approbation for her husband, she went 
to tell him her grievance, and her sincere wish that 
they had not sent for ‘‘that crazy man.” 

She was no sooner gone than the doctor, putting 
his glass and the encrinite into his pocket, looked 
grave, took his patient’s hand, and felt her pulse. 

“Are you an astronomer?” he asked, dropping 
her hand. 

Laura replied as she had done about geology. 

‘* But I dare say you know that a little time after 
the first appearance of Halley’s Comet without a 
tail in ’35, there was a rumour among the wiseacres, 
not the astronomers, that it was a solid body, a new 
planet; but Struve saw a star of the ninth magnitude 
pass behind it, shining through the comet so merrily 
that the ‘new planet’ went out like smoke, showing 
that it was but vapour after all.” 

Laura looked at him earnestly, as if to divine his 
meaning. 

‘*The last comet that has appeared in our skies is 
a queer thing. It is growing in size and light; but 
it is comparatively vapour; when truth comes shining 
through it, it will disappear into cloud.” 

Laura’s eyes were fixed on him, she half-suspected 
his drift. 

“Bosh! all bosh!” he said, seriously; “ puff, 
puff, puff!” 

“T must ask you to explain your meaning,” she 
said, with an air, half of offence, half of doubt as 
to whether he was right in his mind. 





‘‘Oh, no, no! plain as the sun at noonday. This 
notion you have taken up. I know all about it; you 
aro glorifying it into a shining star, a solid reality. 
Bosh, child! it’s all bosh!” 

This was too much, Laura half rose from her 
sofa with an air of great dignity, and was about to 
ring the bell for her aunt, when he said; eoolly,— 

‘‘You are a sensible girl—your uncle says so; and 
you have certainly a few notions in your head that 
girls in general have not. Now, don’t go wrong, and 
join the company of simpletons; you ought to know 
better. You ought to know a ‘puit’ from a 
planet.”’ She did not know how to be angry, he 
looked so good-tempered and comical, yet she felt 
that his attack must be resisted, if not resented. 
She assumed an air of calmness'and dignity, and 
said, ‘‘You have probably received some account of 
what I have passed through of late. I beg you not 
to presume on my position as your patient to oppress 
me with sentiments and advice that will not affect me 
in any other way than to confirm me in my views.” 

‘¢ Oh, perverse, rebellious woman! Isn’t that your 
right name? Pull the rein this way to show the 
right road, and off she goes the wrong one with all 
her might and main; and this is the creature that 
you would enthrone as the tip-top of the earth.” 

Laura made a movement of impatience, but kept 
silence, although her face betrayed her extremo 
annoyance. 

‘‘ Now, child, look here,” the doctor began. 

“Excuse me, sir,’ said Laura, flushing up. “1 
must insist on your remembering that wo are 
strangers to each other, and that Phase a right to 
be treated with respect and courtesy,” 

‘Pooh, pooh! I say you are a child, and a very 
naughty child. You have done enough to make you 
wear a black hood and sit on the staat of repentance, 
with the rod down your bagk, all the days of your 
life,” said the doctay, taking @ pinch of anuff and 
looking at her with composure. ~ 

‘May I ask if you were sent here from Hurley?” 
Laura asked, indignantly, as soon ag she had 
recovered calmness to speak. 

“Hurley? NotI! I know nothing of Hurley,” 
he answered. 

“Then, pray, to what do you refer?” she de- 
manded. 

To the example you have been gatting to girls 
like yourself; to the help you have been giving to 
the wrong heads who are trying to upset the world 
with their fantastical chatter. i tell you again, you 
ought to have known better.” 

aura made a movement again towards the bell, 
but the doctor. held her hand. 

‘We must have a little private talk, young lady,” 
he said; “two are company, three are none. We 
don’t want the old lady, who is very respectable, but 
sees nothing more in this encrinite than a chimney 
ornament, and is on the same scale in all things. 
Now, let me bring you to book; you have done your 
best to damage a cause that is sacred—sacred to 
nationality, sacred to humanity; in fact, whatever 
you did before, since you were twenty-one you have 
done mischief! Here,” he said, giving her a little 
sal volatile and water, for he saw that tears of anger 
were coming, and hysterics would have defeated his 
plan, “you know I was sent for to doctor you, and 
cure you, and I mean to do it and make you thank 
me, though, indeed, I owe you a grudge, and 4 
heavy one.” 
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He looked so serious as he said this, that she 
was surprised into submission, and waited silently 
and with deep interest to know what the grudge 
could be. 

‘Are you fond of romances?’ he asked, as he 
placed the sal volatile on the table. 

She made no reply, and he went on. ‘I had a 
sister—a nice girl she was. I taught her all I 
could. She worked with me, and I worked for her, 
and I thought she would have found my home her 
home always; but she chose to marry, and affronted 
all her friends by pitching on a soap-boiler.”’ 

Laura looked up with an inquiring expression. 

‘‘ Well, soap is a good thing; the old lady down- 
stairs uses more of it than I do; but, for all that, 
her friends turned their backs on her for marrying a 
soap-boiler ; I didn’t. I was sorry she left me, and 
the more so that it made it necessary for me to marry 
too, and I did. But my wife and the poor soap- 
boiler’s died in the same year, one year after mar- 
riage. Poor Antonia! a nice girl she was; clever, 
bright, only a little soft. She took to heart being 
cut by her friends, and fretted herself ill and moped 
and died,” 

Laura was evidently much interested as to what 
was coming. 

‘She left a child; and though I always looked on 
him as a lump of soft soap, I did my best for him as 
my sister’s son. His father died in his childhood 
and left him £30,000, which I husbanded for him, 
and I educated him as much as one could educate 
soft soap; and finding he would never be able to 
manage himself and his money, and, I own it, being 
tired of the job, and having plenty to do of a plea- 
santer sort, 1 advised him to marry, and he did, and 
a pretty mess he made of it. He thought he was 
doing all right, as a match of unequal sort had been 
already in the family. This lady married for money, 


evidently, and there’s no saying what such people 


will do.” 

Laura was now thoroughly enlightened, and said, 
hastily, ‘It was a most unfortunate match for Lady 
Mildwater.” 

“‘T don’t believe she thought so while the money 
lasted,”’ he said; ‘‘and, from what I hear, she bears 
it very well now. She has left her bantling to live 
or die, as it may be, and her husband to nurse it, 
while she is going over England telling people that 
women are no longer to be slaves! What do you 
think of her?” 

‘IT am sorry, very sorry, that she ever married 
Sir Antony,” said Laura. ‘I have often thought 
it was an unfortunate match for both.” 

“Ah, well! I am glad you put Tony in for his 
share pf the mishap; but now, don’t you see what 
my grudge against you is? Haven’t you done your 
best to laud and magnify this woman, whose only 
excuse, if she has one, is that intense ignorance is 
joined with her selfishness? Haven’t you encouraged 
her and her admirers and abettors, and helped to swell 
the band of these ill-thinkers and misdoers?”’ 

“T can forgive much from Sir Antony’s uncle, 
remembering what his feelings for his nephew must 
be; but—” said Laura. 

“Child! child!” impatiently interrupted the doctor, 
“listen to the truth. Don’t you see what these she- 
demagogues are doing? They are turning a matter 
of the greatest moment, a question of vital interest, 
into a farce and a joke by their meddling with it as 
they do.” 





‘‘If injustice and tyranny had not driven them to 
it, the struggle would never have begun,” said 
Laura. 

‘“‘ Bosh!” said the doctor. 

‘‘ Abuse, instead of argument, is not uncommon 
among our adversaries,”’ said Laura. 

‘‘Abuse? What! ‘Bosh’ abuse? Now, that 
shows you are a little ignoramus, and don’t under- 
stand Arabic,” said the doctor. ‘ ‘Bosh,’ my dear, 
simply means foolish. Women are foolish, so are 
men; but never did women come out in such ridicu- 
lous fashion as they do now. Take my advice, cut the 
concern; go back to geology and astronomy ; better 
hunt for a comet than a place in parliament. Be 
what God meant you to be, a comfort, a help, a 
delight, and an honour to man, and don’t fly any 
longer in the face of truth by self-will! Here, make 
it up!” 

He held out his hand to her as he spoke with se 
frank and kind an air, that she could not refuse it, 
though she could not half forgive his unwarrantable 
freedom. A slight knock at the door announced Mr. 
Peckchaff, whom his wife had sent in to see what 
was going on, for she thought the doctor’s visit had 
been unconscionably long, and she had her misgiv- 
ings as to whether he wouldn’t do more harm than 
good. 

A lively dialogue followed between the doctor and 
Mr. Peckchaff on various questions of svience and 
natural philosophy, so interesting to Laura that her 
uncle could not help noticing the improvement in her 
air and countenance. Occasionally they appealed to 
her, and by degrees she joined the conversation, 
which was only interrupted by Dorcas announcing to 
Mr. Peckchaff that ‘tea was taken in.”’ 

‘‘ Bring it up; we'll have it here,” said the doctor. 

Mr. Peckchaff hesitated as Dorcas, who had no 
idea of receiving the law from an interloper, looked 
at him for direction. 

Laura laughed mentally, wondering how it would 
end, and Mr. Peckchaff, making some half-coherent 
little speeches about Mrs. Peckchaff “ liking things 
in order,” rose as if to go. 

“Sit down, man!” said the doctor, pulling his 
coat tails; ‘‘don’t you see what good we are doing 
the sick child? Tell your mistress we only want her 
company and some tea, to be as happy as the babes 
in the wood before they knew they were lost,” he 
said to Dorcas, who, having John’s history in her 
mind, had closely examined him, as she stood wait- 
ing for orders, and now departed with the same 
conviction that her mistress and husband-elect had, 
that he was by no means right in his head. 

Mrs. Peckchaff had a severe struggle within before 
she could make up her mind to order the tea up- 
stairs. The mollifying article of stipulation for her 
company had less weight with her, as she considered 
it was made in a spirit of bribery, and she was 
angry, very angry, with her husband for giving way, 
as Dorcas gave her to understand he had done. 

‘‘He is not fit to be a man; he never will be 
master, and I can’t make him,” she petulantdy 
ejaculated. At the same time, to resist his tacitly- 
expressed assent, which took the form of a wish, 
would be to depart from her new principle of action, 
and to give Laura an opportunity of crowing over 
her, so she said, ‘‘It’s a pity we didn’t know it 
before ; all this trouble for nothing. Here, Dorcas, 
of course, if your master wishes it, it must be done. 
Get the small tray and let us manage the best we can; 
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but no hot toast, cold will do. It would be neither 
hot nor cold carrying it up-stairs and through that 
long passage, and waste butter for nothing.” 

With this small sacrifice to her vexation, Mrs. 
Peckchaff walked forwards, carrying the sugar-basin, 
but very little sugar was in her looks when she 
entered Laura’s apartment. 

“I’m afraid, my dear, we have inconvenienced 
you,” said Mr. Peckchaff, looking seriously at her. 

‘‘T suppose a man has a right to drink tea in any 
room in his house that he pleases,’ she said, not 
looking at him, but seating herself with great state- 
liness at the tea-board. 

“Bring me some hot toast,” said the doctor to 
Dorcas; ‘‘my old woman always makes me hot 
toast ; I love my tea.” 

Dorcas looked at her mistress for orders, and saw 
how much it cost her to nod assent. She told John 
of all that had passed up-stairs. ‘I only wish as I 
had his squirt, and could give it him back again,” 
he said, joining heartily with her in abuse of the 
doctor’s assuaance, and forgiving him only on the 
score of his being cracked. 

Meantime the toast was declared excellent by the 
' doctor, and the tea super-excellent. He compli- 
mented Mrs. Peckchaff on the tea-pot, which, he 
said, was just the right shape and material to draw 
out the virtues of the tea. He told her how they 
made tea in China, and as if to make up for his for- 
mer ill-manners, continually addressed little speeches 
to her as he handed his cup to be refilled, declaring 
that there was not a statue of antiquity worthy of 
comparison with a woman who could gracefully pre- 
side at a tea-table. Laura, who could not help 
admiring the adroitness with which he made his 
peace-offerings, nor being amused at the stoical way 
in which her aunt received them, looked quite another 
being; her languor seemed gone; her nerves were, 
apparently, of the Peckchaff order, #.e., as good as 
having none, and there seemed hope of her cure. 


“‘Didn’t I tell you she was in love?” said the 
doctor to Mr. and Mrs. Peckchaff, when he was once 
more in the study with them. Mrs, Peckchaff vehe- 
mently denied the charge, and was preparing some 
very plain-dealing speech to enforce her sentiments. 

The doctor, who was getting his hat, laughed at 
her. ‘Why are you affronted? It’s no disgrace to 
her; you were in love once, were you not? and I am 
in love at this moment.’ Here he took out the 
encrinite and pressed the plain surface reverently 
with his lips. ‘‘My charmer is older than Adam, 
and she is much more beautiful than when she waved 
joyously about in her youth; and, let me tell you, 
you have the best specimen I ever saw,” he added, 
replacing the fossil on the chimney-piece in what he 
considered a better light than it had formerly stood in. 
, ‘Do you mean to say, Dr. Valette, that my niece 
wants no more medicine, nor nursing, nor looking 
after, but is quite able to be about like other 
people?” asked Mrs. Peckchaff, turning the encri- 
nite into its old place to match an ammonite opposite. 

‘‘ Bring her to Port Ockery to me. I will engage 
that she shall get wiser and better as she goes from 
room to room’In my house. She has her head full of 
rubbish, but it is a head capable of holding choice 
things; the child is in her babyhood yet.” 

Mr. Peckchaff smiled and nodded. Mrs. Peckchaff 
lifted up her eyes and said, ‘‘ My children, at her 





age, were not babies!” 
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‘¢ Your children! I don’t believe, ma’am, that 
your children were ever babies!” said the doctor. 

Mrs. Peckchaff did not know how to take this 
equivocal compliment; and her husband, to cut short 
the sparring between them, seriously asked Dr. 
Valette if he thought it needful to repeat his visit, 
and if he would write a prescription for her. 

‘“‘Come again? What for? Let her come to see 
me. Bring her to-morrow, or any day. Prescription |! 
Here, I'll write one; let her make it up for herself 
and take it as soon as she will, the sooner the better. 
Come, all of you, to-morrow, or when you will, and 
I will give you some dinner.” 

Mrs. Peckchaff turned away in perfect weariness 
and disgust; but her husband promised if Laura 
could and would accompany him, since the doctor 
thought it quite a feasible thing, to dine with him 
early in the week according to invitation. 

“‘ Never again, Walter! No, never again!” she 
exclaimed, as the fly drove out of the yard. ‘Now, 
mind, if anything should happen to me of any kind, 
send for Mr. Ivy, not for that lunatic.” She then 
retailed John’s story, which Dorcas had given her 
with much force and feeling, for since the matter of 
the hot buttered toast her views had changed, and 
she felt that she could not please her mistress better 
than by helping her to more evidence still that the 
doctor was cracked. 

“Mad!” said Mr. Peckchaff; ‘‘no, my dear, he is 
not mad, but very eccentric.” 

The prescription he left for Laura was in Latin, 
which, freely translated, was as follows :— 

‘*For woman’s right, let others fight ; for woman’s wisdom, 
t 
In wisdom’s book for wisdom look, and live on humble pie /” 


‘ Is it to be sent to Morley’s, or can she make it 
up?” asked Mrs. Peckchaff, glancing at it. Mr. 
Peckchaff smiled and said it was not intended for the 
druggist, but he hoped his niece would follow it; if 
she did, she would soon take flight for Hurley. 

‘“‘T hope she will follow it, then,” said Mrs. Peck- 
chaff, heartily. 





LEISURE HOURS IN IRELAND. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


XI.—EDGEWORTHSTOWN., 


paou Dublin I had gone straight to Galway, 
because the assizes were then being held there, 
and it was a good opportunity of seeing life and cha- 
racter in the west of Ireland. The assizes over, and 
the weather being then unpropitious for Connemara, 
the first place I felt attracted to see was Edgeworths- 
town, the home of the Edgeworth family. From the 
tales and stories of Maria Edgeworth my first impres- 
sions of Ireland had been derived, and in early child- 
hood I had been indebted to her for the pleasantest 
books then known to home education. I wonder 
whether ‘‘ Harry and Lucy,” and ‘“ Early Lessons,” 
and other favourite nursery books of these old times, 
are still in use, or whether they are buried under 
the mass of more modern juvenile literature.* I 
know I have grateful remembrance of them, and the 
name of Maria Edgeworth was a household word 


a 





* A little sto , ‘Susan Osgood’s Prize,” has lately been published, 
the design of which is to interest young readers in Miss Edgeworth’s 
tales, which the author thinks are top much neglected. 
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long before I could appreciate ‘‘ Castle Rackrent,”’ 
or _ ‘* Essay on Bulls,” and her other specially Irish 
works. 

From Galway to Mullingar on the Midland Great 
Western, and thence by the Longford and Sligo 
branch line, a journey of about four hours and a 
half, brought me to Edgeworthstown station. After 
a walk of a few minutes the church spire was seen, 
and before entering the village the old house, familiar 
from pictures and endeared by early associations, was 
at once recognised. It was a charming ride from 
Mullingar, the scenery more English-looking than 
in most parts of the country, with hedgerows and 
rail-fencés, and in one place a lovely sheet of water, 
Lough Owel, the surrounding hills and the islands 
on the lake clothed with wood. 

The Edgeworthstown estate still bears marks of 
the careful and intelligent improvements made by 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth. The second part of his 
memoirs, where his autobiography closes, and where 
his daughter, Maria Edgeworth, takes up the narra- 
tive, is thus introduced: ‘‘ With the manuscript of 
my father’s memoirs, I found on the next page to 
that where his narrative broke off, in his handwriting, 
the following memorandum: ‘In the year 1782 I re- 
turned to Ireland, with a firm determination to dedi- 
cate the remainder of my life to the improvement of 
my estate, and to the education of my children; and 
farther, with the sincere hope of contributing to the 
amelioration of the country from which I drew my 
subsistence.’ I accompanied my father to Ireland,” 
continues Miss Edgeworth, writing about the year 
1820; ‘‘and though I was then but thirteen years 
old, and though such a length of time has elapsed, 
I have retained a clear and strong recollection of 
our arrival at Edgeworthstown. 

“Things and persons are so much improved in 
Ireland of latter days, that only those who can re- 
member how they were some fifty or sixty years ago, 
can conceive the variety of domestic grievances 
which, in those times, assailed the master of a family 
upon his arrival at his Irish home. Wherever he 
turned his eyes, in or out of his house, damp, dilapi- 
dation, waste! appeared. Painting, glazing, roofing, 
fencing, finishing—all were wanting. 

“The back yard, and even the front lawn round 
the windows of the house, were filled with loungers, 
followers, and petitioners; tenants, under-tenants, 
drivers, sub-agent and agent, were to have audience ; 
and they all had grievances and secret informations, 
accusations reciprocating, and quarrels each under 
each interminable. Alternately as landlord and ma- 
gistrate, the proprietor of an estate had to listen to 
perpetual complaints, petty wranglings, and equivo- 
cations, in which no human sagacity could discover 
truth or award justice. Then came widows and 
orphans, with tales of distress, and cases of oppression, 
such as the ear and heart of unhardened humanity 
could not withstand. And when some of the sup- 
plicants were satisfied, fresh expectants appeared 
with claims of promises and hopes, beyond what any 
patience, time, power, or fortune could satisfy. Such 
and so great the difficulties appeared to me, by 
which my father was encompassed on our arrival at 
home, that I could not conceive how he could get 
through them, nor could I imagine how these people 
had ever gone on during his absence. I was with 
him constantly, and I was amused and interested and 

instructed by seeing how he made his way through 
these complaints, petitions, and grievances, with de- 
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cision and despatch; he, all the time, in good-humour 
with the people, and they delighted with him; 
though he often ‘rated them roundly’ when they 
stood before him perverse in litigation, helpless in 
procrastination, detected in cunning, or convicted of 
falsehood. They saw into his character almost as 
soon as he understood theirs. The first remark which 
I heard whispered among the people, with con- 
gratulatory looks at each other, was—‘ His honour, 
any way, is good pay.’” 

Of the improvements made on the estate and in the 
house, and especially of the relations of Mr. Edge- 
worth as landlord with his tenants, this chapter con- 
tains a most valuable record, worthy of being studied 
by Irish proprietorsin our own days. Here is am 
instructive extract from the narrative :— 

‘*As soon as my father returned to Edgeworths- 
town, he began to receive his rents without the in- 
tervention of agent or sub-agent. On most Irish 
estates there is, or there was, a sort of personage 
commonly called a driver; a person who drives and 
impounds cattle for rent and arrears. Such persons 
being often ill-chosen, and of the lowest habits as 
well as of the lowest order, misuse their authority ; 
and frequently, unfaithful to the landlord, as well as 
harassing to the tenant, sell the interest of their 
employer for glasses of whisky; and finish by 
running away with money which they have received 
on account, or by extortion from tenants. These 
drivers are, alas! from time to time too necessary in 
collecting Irish rents. My father rendered this 
petty tyrant’s authority as brief as possible. He 
forbad him to call upon any tenants without express 
orders, or to threaten seizure of cattle, or upon any 
pretence to receive money from them on account. He 
desired that none of his tenants would pay rent to 
any person but to himself, or at his own house; thus 
taking away subordinate interference, he became 
individualiy acquainted with his tenantry—saw, 
heard, talked to them, and obtained full knowledge 
of their circumstances and characters. From his own 
observation, and from inquiry from the most intelli- 
gent farmers, he soon made himself master of tho 
value of the different land on his estate. 

‘Considerable farms fell out of lease ; and he was 
then able to fulfil his wish of doing what was both 
just and kind. In every case where the tenant had 
improved the land, or even where he had been in- 
dustrious though unsuccessful, his claim to preference 
over every new proposer, his tenant’s right, as it is 
called, was admitted. But the mere plea of ‘JZ have 
lived under your honour, or your honours father or 
grandfather,’ or ‘I have been on your honour’s estate 
so many years,’ he disregarded. Farms, originally 
sufficient for the comfortable maintenance of a man, 
his wife, and family, had, in many cases, been sub- 
divided from generation to generation; the father 
giving a bit of the land to each son to settle him. 
The hope was, that these settlements would be con- 
firmed by the landlord at the expiration of the lease ; 
but this he would not do. The maintenance was 
hardly sufficient to keep them one step above 
beggary; and insufficient even for this when the 
number of their children increased. It was an ab- 
solute impossibility that the land should ever be 
improved, if let in these miserable lots. Nor was it 
necessary that each son should hold land, or advan- 
tageous that each should live on his ‘little potato 
garden,’ without further exertion of mind or body. 

‘‘ He was, I believe, one of the first lapdlords in 
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Ireland who gave up all the petty, oppressive claims 
of duty work, and all the restrictive clauses, then 
common in Irish leases, which subject the industrious 
and skilful to suffer for the faults of their idle or 
vicious copartuers. 

*‘ He never even bound his tenants to have their 
corn ground at any particular mill—a common re- 
striction in an Irish lease. He omitted a variety of 
old feudal remains of fines and penalties: but there 
was one clause which he continued in every lease, 
with a penalty annexed to it, called an alienation fine 
—a fine of so much an acre upon the tenant’s re- 
letting any part of the devisedland. This clause he 
thought necessary for several reasons, both for the 
interest of landlord and tenant. To protect the land- 
lord from the danger of having his property pass 
from the hands of good and agreeable tenants, to 
those who might be litigious, or insufficient ; to pre- 
vent a set of middlemen from taking land at a 
reasonable rent, and reletting it immediately to poor 
tenants at the highest price possible to be obtained 
from their necessities. The evils and misery result- 
ing from that system are now sufficiently under- 
stood. But when they were not as clearly seen as 
they now are my father exerted himself to withstand 
and oppose them. He never failed to insist upon the 
payment of the alienation fine, in every one of the 
few instances in which any of his tenants braved the 
clause. The fine was generally calculated so nearly 
to the value of the utmost additional rent that could 
be obtained by reletting the land, that the tenant 
found it not for his interest to disobey. 

‘* As to the time or term of his leases, he avoided 
the opposite error which had prevailed among Irish 
landlords. Some who had been non-resident, who 
did not know the improveable nature and value of 
their own lands, and who were in pressing want of 
ready money, let their land far below its value, for 
the sake of a fine paid down in ready money. Many 
have let for ninety-nine years; and others, according 
to a form common in Ireland, for three lives, renew- 
able forever. These leases, in course of years, have 
been found extremely disadvantageous to the land- 
lord, the property having risen so much in value 
that the original rent was absurdly disproportioned. 
In the course of his life he saw the end of two leases 
for ninety-nine years, granted by his predecessors, 
and enjoyed in consequence considerable rise of pro- 
perty. In these, and all cases where long leases had 
been granted, he did not find that the land had been 
improved by the tenants, or that they felt any grati- 
tude for what had been originally desired and 
granted as a favour. On the contrary, long pos- 
session had made the occupier almost forget that he 
was a tenant, and consider his being forced to 
surrender the land, or to renew the lease at a raised 
rent, at the expiration of the lease, as a great hard- 
ship. The longest term my father ever gave was 
thirty-one years, with one, or sometimes two lives. 
He usually gave one life, reserving to himself the 
option of adding another, the son, perhaps, of the 
tenant, if he saw that the tenant deserved it by his 
conduct. He never took a fine on giving a lease. 

‘* My father’s indulgence as to the time he allowed 
his tenantry for the payment of their rent was un- 
usually great. He left always a year’s rent in their 
hands: this was half a year more time than almost 
any other gentleman in our part of the country 
allowed. Some landlords made their tenants pay up 
to the day; or, in their mode of expressing theme 








How far his 
indulgence was advantageous or hurtful to them or 
to his own interest has been questioned, and may be 
questionable ; but, without discussing this point, I 


selves, made them English tenants. 


simply state the fact. His rents were paid half- 
yearly, and he was always very exact in requiring 
that the tenants should not in their payments pass 
beyond the bounds allowed—the half-yearly days— 
the 25th of March and the 29th of September. In 
this point they knew his strictness so well, that they 
seldom ventured to go into arrear, and never did so 
with impunity. 

‘“‘If the people had found or suspected him to be 
weak, or, as they call it, easy, there would have: been 
an end of all hope of really doing them good. ‘They 
would have cheated, loved, and despised a mere easy 
landlord; and his property would have gone to ruin, 
without either permanently bettering their interests 
or their morals. 

‘To his character asa good landlord it was added, 
that he was a ‘real gentleman.’ This phrase, pro- 
nounced with well-known emphasis, comprises a vast 
deal in the opinion of the lower Irish. They seem 
to have an instinct for the real gentleman, whom they 
distinguish, if not at first sight, infallibly at first 
hearing. They observe, that the real gentleman 
bears himself kindly, is always the most civil in 
speech, and ever seems the most tender of the poor. 
This good seeming, they found, was something more 
than seeming in my father. They soon began to rely 
upon his justice as a magistrate. This is a point 
where, their interest being nearly concerned, they 
are wonderfully quick and clear-sighted ; they soon 
discovered that Mr. Edgeworth leaned neither to 
Protestant nor Catholic, to Presbyterian nor Metho- 
dist; that he was not the favourer nor partial pro- 
tector of his own or any other man’s followers. They 
found that the law of the land was not in his hands 
an instrument of oppression, or pretence for par- 
tiality. They discerned that he did even justice; 
neither inclining to the people for the sake of 
popularity, nor to the aristocracy for the sake of 
power. ‘This was a thing so unusual that they could 
at first hardly believe that it was really what they 
saw. Electioneering motives, and the secret action 
of personal friendship and aversion, were of course 
suspected. But the plain facts forced their way. 
‘Go before Mr. Edgeworth, and you will surely get 
justice,’ was the saying of the neighbourhood. Be- 
sides relying on his justice, they felt with all the 
warmth of their warm hearts his eagerness to exert 
himself in the cause of the injured or oppressed. 
The Irish are more attached by what touches their 
hearts, than by what concerns their interests; and 
those who’ find the way to their hearts have tho best 
chance—I might say those only have any chance, of 
so far getting at their heads as to make them un- 
derstand their true interests, or to cure them of any 
of their faults or bad habits. 

“At this time there was deplorably lax morality 
in Ireland as to oaths, and the irreverend manner in 
which they were by some magistrates administered 
increased the evil. "When one of these justices of the 
peace asked whether the complainant would swear 
to the truth of what he had been saying, he put the 
question in a bullying tone, and the answer usually 
was, ‘To be sure I will, please your honour.—l 
won’t be making a liar of myself.—I’ll swear then 
to the truth of all I’ve been telling your honour. 
— Why would not I‘? 
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burlesque to be here recorded; and, if detected, it 
was considered only a laughing matter. But my 
father never laughed upon such occasions; he took 
the most serious pains to impress upon the minds of 
these poor people the peril to which, by perjury, 


they exposed themselves in this world and in the | 


ext. 

‘“‘T have often been witness of the care with which 
he explained the nature, and enforced the observance 
of that great bond of civil society which rests on 
religion. The solemnity of the manner in which he 
administered an oath can never leave my memory ; 
and I have seen the salutary effect produced on the 
minds of those of the lower Irish, who are supposed 
to be least susceptible of moral or religious impres- 
sions. But it was not on the terrors of religion my 
father most dwelt. No man could be more sensible 
than he was of the consolatory, fortifying influence of 
the Christian religion, in sustaining the mind in 
adversity, poverty, and age. No mian knew better 
its power to carry hope and peace in the hour of 
death to the penitent criminal. When, froii party 
bigotry, it has happened that a priest has been 
denied admittance to the condemned criminal, my 
father has gone to the county gaol to soothe the 
sufferer’s mind, and to receive that confession on 
which, to the poor Roman Catholic’s belief, his sal- 
vation depended. 

“Whatever their peculiar tenets might be, none of 
his fellow-creatures in any rank of life, or in any 
connection or relationship to him, of servant, tenant, 
dependent, friend, were ever by him disturbed in 
their faith; nor did he ever weaken in any heart 
that which he considered as the greatest blessing 
that a human creature can enjoy—a firm religious 
faith and hope. No man could be more tolerant 
than he was, in judging of the religious opinions 
of all classes and sects; provided he had reason 
to think them sincere, he showed them the utmost 
respect; and by such conduct he did more good to 
the cause of religion, of virtue, and civil peace in 
Ireland, than could have been effected by the most 
rigid disciplinarian, or by the most furious zealot.” 


The advantage of the residence of proprietors on 
their estates in Ireland was never more happily 
illustrated than in the case of Edgeworthstown, of 
which the memoirs of Mr. Edgeworth contain the 
record. He soon had the satisfaction of being sur- 
rounded by a contented, happy, and prosperous 
tenantry. ‘The real difficulty lay in the wretched 
ignorance and carelessness of the poor poasantry.* 
Mr. Edgeworth carried his tolerant and kindly spirit 
too far when he remained satisfied with the pre 
valence around him of that superstition which keeps 
its victims in degradation as respects material as well 
as moral well-being. The result of true education 
under Christian influence, is to make the people dis- 
satisfied with the poverty and wretchedness which 
marks all Popish as compared with Protestant coun- 
tries or districts. Of this general fact I have else- 


—— 





*T heard an amusing anecdote of the almost hopeless difficulty of 
Taising the poor Irish out of their old habits. Miss Edgeworth got some 
heat and convenient pig-styes built for some of the cotters, that there 
might be less mess and risk of disease in their cabins. On returning after 
absence for some time, she found the styes had been unused. On asking 


, 
re reason, the answer was, ‘Och, sure, we wouldn’t leave the poor 
uings out in the cold !” 
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‘And when the book was put into their hands, | 
some of the modes of evasion practised were too | 
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where given ample historical and statistical profs, 
and here cite only one sentence from a writer who 
will not be accused of prejudice or bigotry in his 
comparison. Charles Dickens, writing from Switzer- 
land to his friend John Foster, says (Vol. II. of Life), 
‘‘T don’t know whether I have mentioned before, 
that in the Valley of the Simplon hard by here, where 
(at the bridge of St. Maurice, over the Rhine) this 
Protestant canton (Vaud) ends, and a Catholic canton 
begins, you might separate two perfectly distinct and 
different conditions ot humanity, by drawing a line 
with your stitk in the dust on the ground. On the 
Protestant side néatness, cheerfulness, industry, edu- 
cation, continued aspiration, at least, after better 
things. On the Catholic side, dirt, disease, igno- 
rance, squalor, and misery. I have so constantly 
observed the like of this sities I first came abroad, 
that I have a sad misgiving that the religion of Ire- 
land lies deep at the root of all its miseries.”” The 
contrast between the north and the south of Ireland 
is as great as between the Protestant and Catholic 
canton of Switzerland. 

Edgeworthstown is not a show-place, nor is it to be 
seen without special permission. Having obtained 
this, I spent some pleasant hours, under the guidance 
of the steward of the estate, in seeing over the house 
and grounds. Yet it was a melancholy kind of 
pleasure, tle silent and deserted rooms peopling 
themselves with the shadows of the generation now 
all but passed away. The present heir and owner of 
the property is in the army, and an Irish estate of 
all others is affected by non-residence. From some 
strange family dispersions, or arrangements, the 
house remains almost undisturbed, as it was many 
long years ago. Maria Edgeworth died in 1850, yet 
the library, or study, where she wrote most of the 
works which have made her name world-famous, is 
just as sho left it. It is a large low-roofed room, 
with thick projecting wood pillars and wainscoting, 
and with cosy recesses. Her writing-table and chair 
and old family bits of furniture, and the favourite 
books, are still there. The walls are covered with 
pictures, chiefly family portraits, of which there are 
also several in the fine entrance-hall. Sitting in this 
room one could almost fancy the door would open, 
and the trim happy old lady would walk in. All 
parts of the house are full of interesting family re- 
cords and relics. Th the hall is yet seen the great 
clock which Mr. Edgeworth made with his own 
hands, and various other triumphs of his philoso- 
phical ingenuity and mechanical skill, about which 
much is told in thé memoirs. But instead of weary- 
ing thé reader with iny own impression of the place 
in its dull and tenantless condition, I avail myself of 
périnission from Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall to give 
the narrative of & visit paid by them to Miss Edge- 
worth, and recorded ih their ‘“‘Memories of the 
Authors of the Age.” <A few particulars about 
the éworth family are prefixed to the personal 
recdlléctions, which have the more interest from 
the meagre published records of Maria Edgeworth 
apart from her works. It was her wish that no 
life of her should be written; and when pressed 
to allow some of her voluminous and valuable cor- 
respondence not to be lost, her reply was, ‘‘ My only 
remains shall be in the church at Kdgeworthstown.” 

After telling about the Edgeworth family, and 
giving a striking portrait of Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, Mrs. Hall. has some interesting remarks on 
Maria Edgeworth’s first introduction to literature 
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MR. AND MRS. 8. C. HALL ON THE EDGEWORTHS AND EDGEWORTHSTOWN. 


At that period authorship was considered out of the | and rubbish never disgraced the press of any country 
province of women; and although Mr. Edgeworth | than the ordinary novels that filled and supported 
records as an astonishing fact (on the authority of | our circulating libraries down nearly to the time of 
Burke) that there were then actually 80,000 readers | Miss Edgeworth’s first appearance.” There were 
in Great Britain, very few of them were of the gentler | some exceptions, no doubt, and some works that have 
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sex. He tells us that his own grandmother “was | kept their places in the hearts of millions; but “the 
singularly averse to all learning in a lady, beyond | staple of the novel market was, beyond imagination, 
reading the Bible and being able to cast up a week’s | despicable, and had consequently sunk and degraded 
household account,” and did her best to prevent her | the whole department of literature of which it had 
daughter from ‘“ wasting her time upon books;” in | usurped the name.” The “rabble rovt” of the 











THE LIBRARY. 


vain, however, for she became a thoroughly educated | Minerva press was scattered as by the wand of an 
woman, and to ‘“ her instructions and authority” her | enchanter when this admirable woman appeared ; 
son acknowledges himself indebted for the happiness | and to her we are perhaps indebted for ‘the Wa- 
of his life. verley novels,”’ for it is avowed by Scott that he was 

The critic Joffrey writes: —A greater mass of trash | prompted by the example of Miss Edgeworth, to 4 
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desire to do for Scotland what she had done for 


Ireland.* 
The growth of Maria’s mind she traces wholly 


to her father, and very often she humbly gresefully 
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may use the expression, was mine. The “ Practical 
Education” was thus a joint work of father and 
daughter; it was published in 1798, ‘and so com- 


menced that literary partnership which, for so many 
The next 
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acknowledges how much her writings were improved 
by his critical taste and matured judgment. 
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consequence or his earnest exhortations,” she writes, | ‘‘ Essay on Insh Bulls;’” the illustrative anecdotes 


of the children he was then educating ;’’ writing also, 
for her own amusement and instruction, some of his 
conversation lessons. In their system of educating 
these children ‘all the general ideas originated with 





“T began, in 1791 or 1792, to note down anecdotes | there retailed owed little to invention, and nearly all 


of them were facts; sometimes he told them, with 
racy humour and point, while she wrote them down. 
He was always at hand to advise, not often to write. 
In “ Patronage” he did not pen a single passage, 
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| but the “ plan” was his suggestion ; it originated in 
a story invented by him, and the leading characters 
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time Maria Edgeworth wrote that tale. 





e a eater Scott said, in the preface to the series‘of Waverley novels, 
ut being so upon hope to emulate the rich humour, 
i mirable tact, which pervade the works of m 
ceomplished friend, I felt that something might be attempted for my 
of the same 1 with os a Miss Edgeworth so for- 
- reland—something which might introduce her 
natives to those of the sister kingdom in a more favourable light than 
laced hitherto, and tend to ome weet their 
the Sir Condys and Sir Mur- 
taghs of Castle Rackrent had their originals in most Trish families at the 


were sketched as he imagined them. ‘‘ All his lite- 
rary ambition was for me.” His skill was exercised 
in “cutting.” ‘‘ ‘It is mine to cut and correct,’ he 
once said; ‘ yours to write on ;’ and such, happily for 
me, was his power over my mind, that no one thing 
Iever began to write was ever left unfinished.” 
| the few letters he addressed to her—for they were 
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rarely apart even for a day—he signs himself ‘‘ Your 
critic, partner, father, friend.” 

To write for children was then considered below 
the dignity of authorship. Dr. Watts and Mrs. 
Barbauld had indeed thus ‘‘condescended;’’ but, 
with these exceptions, there were few or none able or 
willing to make their way into the minds and hearts 
of ‘‘ the little ones.”’ 

There is abundant evidence that much of, the trie 
greatness of Maria Edgeworth’s mind, and the in- 
estimable value of her writings, resulted from the 
duty which nature imposed upon her when shé was 
placed at the head of a family consisting of children 
of varied ages fromifancy to youthhood. In 1814 
she writes, ‘‘ His eldest was above five-and-forty, the 
youngest being oily one year old.” It therefore 
became the duty Of the eldest to train the younger 
branches—childréh who were learning to speak when 
she was sedaté and aged. Hence that educated 
power by which she brought the elevated sensibi- 
lities and sound moralities of life to a level with the 
comprehension 6f childhood; rendering knowledge, 
and virtue, and consideration, and ofl, the com- 
panions — almost the playthings as well as the 
teachers—of the nursery. 

Mr. Edgeworth had sons and daughters by each of 
his four wives: he was théit parent, their preceptor, 
their friend, their companion, their playmate; they 
lived with him on ‘terms of equality that diminished 
nothing from respect,” giving to him gratitude and 
affection. ‘‘ Those who knew him longest loved him 
best.” ‘“‘I have heard him say,” writes Maria, “ that 
he never in his whole life lost a friend but by death.” 
And that which he wrote to Darwin, in 1796, of 
Edgeworthstown—‘‘I do not think one tear per 
month is shed in this house, nor the voice of reproof 
heard, nor the hand of restraint felt’»—continued to 
be as true in 1844, when we visited Edgeworthstown, 
as- it had been half a century earlier; so it was 
through all changes, anxieties, and responsibilities, 
during fifty years. 

Edgeworthstown was, and is, a large country man- 
sion, to which additions have been from time to time 
made—but made judiciously. An avenue of vene- 
rable trees leads to it from the public road; it is dis- 
tant about seven miles from the town of Longford. 
The only room I need specially refer to is the library; 
it belonged more peculiarly to Maria, although the 
general sitting-room of the family.. It was the room 
in which she did nearly all her work—not only that 
which was to gratify and instruct the world, but that 
which, in a measure, regulated the household—the 
domestic duties that were subjects of her continual 
thought; for the desk at which she usually sat was 
never without memoranda of matters from which she 
might have pleaded a right to be held exempt. Mrs. 
Hall described it in eur work, ‘Ireland, its Scenery 
and Character,” and I may borrow in substance that 
description here. It is by no means a stately, soli- 
tary room, but large, spacious, and well stored with 
books, and ‘‘furnished”’ with suggestive engravings. 
Seen through the window is the lawn, embellished 
by groups of trees. If you look at the oblong table 
in the centre, you will see the rallying-point of the 
family, who are usually around it, reading, writing, 
or working; while Miss Edgeworth, only anxious 
that the inmates of the house shall each do exactly as 
he or she pleases, sits in her own peculiar corner on 
the sofa; a pen, given her by Sir Walter Scott while 
a guest at Edgeworthstown (in 1825), is placed be- 





fore her on a little, quaint, unassuming table, con- 
structed, and added to, for convenience. She hada 
singular power of abstraction, apparently hearing all 
that was said, and occasionally taking part in tho 
conversation, while pursuing her own occupation, and 
seemingly attending only to it. In that corner, and 
on that table, she had written nearly all the works 
which have delighted and enlightened the world. 
Now &iid then she would rise and leave the room, 
perhaps to procure a toy for ono of the children, to 
mount thé ladde? &id bring down a book that could 
explain oF illiistraté some topic on which some one 
was conversing : immediately sho would resume her 
pei, atid cotinud to write as if the thought had been 
unbrokeii for an instant. J 6xpressed to Mrs. Edge- 
Worth surprise at this faculty so opposed to my own 
habit. ‘ Maria,” she said, “ was always the samo; 
her mind Was bo rightly balaneéd, everything so 
honestly weighed, that she sufferéd ho inconvenience 
from what Would disturb and distract an ordinary 
writer.” 

She was aii 6Arly riser, and had much work done 
before breakfast. Every Ta @iiring our stay at 
EBdgeworthstown she had gathered & bouquet of roses, 
which she placed beside my plate at the table, whilo 
she was always careful to refresh the vase that stood 
in our chamber; and she invariably examined my 
foet after a walk, to soo that damp had not induced 
danger ; “popping” in and out of our room with 
some kind inquiry, some thoughtful suggestion, or to 
show some object that she knew would give pleasure. 
It ig to such small courtesies as these that we owe 
much of the happiness of life. Maria Edgeworth 
seemed never weary of thought that could make 
those around her happy; the impression thus pro- 
duced upon us is as vivid to-day as it was twenty-tive 
years ago. 

A wet day was a “god-send” to us. She would 
enter our sitting-room aud converse freely of persons 
whose names are histories; and once she brought us 
a large box full of letters—her correspondence with 
many great men and women, extending over more 
than fifty years—authors, artists, men of science, 
social reformers, statesmen, of all the countries of 
Europe, and especially of America—a country of 
which she spoke and wrote in terms of the highest 
respect and affection. 

Although we had known Miss Edgeworth in 
London—and, indeed, had often the honour of re- 
ceiving her as a guest at our house—it will be readily 
understood how much more to advantage she was 
seen in her own home; she was the very gentlest of 
lions, the most unexacting—apparently the least con- 
scious of her right to prominence; in London she 
did not reject, yet she seemed averse, to the homage 
accorded her. At home she was emphatically at 
home ! 

Tho last time we saw her was at the house of her 
sister, Mrs. Wilson (now also departed), in North 
Audley Street; she was, of course, a centre of attrac: 
tion; the heated room and many ‘‘ presentations 
seemed to weary her. We, of course, were seldom 
near her in the crowd, and as we were bidding her 
good-by, she made us amends by whispering, “We 
will make up for this at Edgeworthstown.” Alas: 
that was not to be; not long afterwards she returned 
to Edgeworthstown, and was suddenly called from 
earth. , 

She had complained somewhat, felt languid and 
oppressed, and consented that her friend and phy- 
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sician, Sir Henry Marsh, should be sent for; half an 
hour after the letter was written, Mrs. Edgeworth 
entered her bedroom; passing her hand under the 
patient’s head, she gently raised it, and as it reclined 
on her breast the soul passed away. She died without 
either physical or mental suffering, in the eighty- 
third year of her useful and happy life, ‘full of years 
and honours ”’ indeed ! * 

It is to be regretted that there exists no portrait 
of this admirable woman; a hint I gave that to 
obtain one would be a vast boon was not well re- 
ceived, and there was some hesitation in permitting 
Mr. Fairholt, who was our companion during our 
visit to Edgeworthstown, to introduce into his draw- 
ing of the library her portrait as she sat at her 
desk examining papers ; that sketch I have engraved. 
Mr, Sneyd Edgeworth (who was not long ago re- 
moved from earth) gave me, however, a photograph 
of a family picture, of which also I give an engraving. 

Her contemporaries have not said much concern- 
ing her; indeed, of late years, she was but little seen 
out of Edgeworthstown, her visits to London being 
rare and brief. It is known that Sir Walter Scott 
much loved and honoured her, yet there is little 
concerning her in his journal, although he spent 
some days with her at Edgeworthstown.+ ‘She 
writes,” he says, ‘‘all the while she laughs, talks, 
eats, and drinks;”’ and, in another place, ‘“‘I am 
particularly pleased with the naiveté and good-hu- 
moured ardour of mind which she unites with such 
formidable powers of acute observation.” Sho was 
well appreciated by Sydney Smith, who thus wrote 
of her: ‘* She does not say witty things, but thero is 
such a perfume of wit runs through all her conversa- 
tion, as makes it very brilliant.” This passage, how- 
ever, I find in Lockhart’s life of Scott :— 

“It may be well imagined with what lively interest Sir 
Walter surveyed the scenery with which so many of the proudest 
recollections of Ireland must ever be associated, and howcuriously 
he studied the rural manners it presented to him, in the hope (not 
disappointed) of being able to trace some of his friend’s bright 
creations to their first hints and germs. On the delight with 
which he contemplated her position in the midst of her own 
large and happy domestic circle, I need say still less. The 
reader is aware by this time how deeply he condemned and 
pitied the conduct and fate of those who, gifted with pre-eminent 
talents for the instruction and entertainment of their species at 
large, fancy themselves entitled to neglect those every-day 
duties and charities of life, from the mere shadowing of which 
in imaginary pictures the genius of poetry and romance has 
always reaped its highest and purest, perhaps its only true 
immortal honours. In Maria he hailed a sister spirit ; one who 
at the summit of literary fame, took the same modest, just, and, 
let me add, Christian view of the relative importance of the 
feelings, the obligations, and the hopes in which we are all 
equally the partakers, and those talents and accomplishments 
which may seem to vain and short-sighted eyes sufficient to con- 
stitute their possessors into an order and species apart from the 
rest of their kind. Such fantastic conceits found no shelter with 
either of these powerful minds.” 


This is Mrs. Hall’s portrait of Maria Edgeworth 


* In one of her letters to Mrs. Hall (who wrote to her on her birthday 
every year during several years) she says, ‘‘ Your cordial, warm-hearted 
note was the very pleasantest I received ou my birthday, except those from 
my own family,” That was the last birthday she passed on earth, She 
adds, “You must not delay long in finding your way to Edgeworthstown 
if you mean to see me again. Remember you have just congratulated me 
on my eighty-second birthday.” 

t+ During Miss Edgeworth’s visit to Abbotsford in 1823, previous to the 
return visit to Edgeworthstown, an incident occurred that has been 
stated of others, I believe. Miss Edgeworth told us that one moonlight 
night she proposed to Scott to visit Melrose, quoting his famous lines— 


“Tf you would see Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight.” 


Scott at once assented, adding, “‘ By all means let us go, for I myself have 
bever seen Melrose by moonlight,” 














in 1842: In person she was very small—she was 
‘Jost in a crowd;”’ her face was pale and thin, her . 
features irregular—they may have been considered 
eau ven in youth; but her expression was 80 
enevolent, her manners were so perfectly well-bred, 
partaking of English dignity and Irish frankness, 
that no one ever thought of her with reference 
either to beauty or plainness; she ever occupied, 
without claiming, attention, charming continually by 
her singularly pleasant voice, while the earnestness 
and truth that beamed from her bright blue—very 
blue—eyes, increased the value of every word she 
uttered; she knew how to listen as well as to talk, 
and gathered information in a manner highly com- 
plimentary to those from whom she sought it; her 
attention seemed far moro tho effect of respect than 
of curiosity ; her sentences were frequently epigram- 
matic; she more than once suggested to me the story 
of the good fairy, from whose lips dropped diamonds 
and pearls whenevpgr they were opened. She was 
ever neat and particular in her dress, a duty to 
society which literary women sometimes culpably 
neglect. In a word, Maria Edgeworth was ono of 
those women who do not seem to require beauty. 

Miss Edgeworth has been called ‘‘cold;” but 
those who have so deemed her have never seen, as I 
have (Mrs. Hall writes), the tears gather in her eyes 
at a tale of suffering or sorrow, nor heard the genuine 
hearty laugh that followed the relation of a pleasant 
story. Never, so long as I live, can I forget the 
evenings spent in her library in the midst of a family, 
highly educated and self-thinking, in conversation 
unrestrained, yet pregnant with instructive thought. 

Of the twenty-two children born to Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth there are but threo now left; there is, 
however, happily, another generation to reap the 
harvest of the seed that was planted at Edgeworths- 
town nearly a century ago. 

The long career of Maria Edgeworth illustrated 
her own and her father’s system of education—prac- 
tical education; she was, by her own example, that 
which she laboured to make others—active, energetic, 
cheerful, ever at hand everywhere when needed. 

It was, and possibly still is, made a charge 
against the Edgeworths, that they put aside “ reli- 
gion” from their plans of education. The subject is 
certainly not prominent in their writings, but Mr. 
Edgeworth emphatically affirms his conviction that 
‘“‘yeligious obligation is indispensably necessary in 
the education of all descriptions of people in every 
part of the world,” and considered ‘religion to be 
the only certain bond of society.” His daughter 
also strongly protests against the idea that he de- 
signed to lay down a system of education founded 
upon morality exclusive of religion.* 

It may be worth noting, that, during our residence 
at Edgeworthstown, the family assembled at prayers 
every morning, that they were regular attendants at 
the parish chureh, and that other evidence was 
supplied of the strength of their religious faith. 

it is, indeed, a privilege to render homage to the 
memory of this admirable woman; her works are 
“not for an age, but for all time.” They wero 
marvels in her day, two-thirds of a century ago, 
when either coarseness or frivolity was too gonerally 





* Robert Hall, after greatly praising her writings, laments that they 
are without even allusion to Christianity—‘‘ She does not attack religion, 
or inveigh against it, but makes it appear unnecessary, by exhibiting 
perfect virtue without it.” Mr. Edgeworth’s defence and explanation is 
given in his Memoirs, 3rd Edit. p. 468-470, 
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the staple of the author. Her affection for Ireland 
was fervent and earnest, yet she was of no party— 
even in that age and there. She had enlarged 
sympathies, with large views for its advancement ; 
neither prejudice nor bigotry touched her mind or 
heart. Her religious and political faith was Christian, 
in the most extended sense of that holy word; a 
literary woman, without vanity, affectation, or jea- 
lousy; a true woman— 
‘* Not too pure nor good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 

Studious of all home duties, careful for all home 
requirements, ever actively thoughtful of all the 
offices of love and kindness which sanctify domestic 
life, genius gave to her the rare power to be useful 
during seventy of her eighty-three years. 


——— 


THE WORKING CLASSES ABROAD. 
XV.—TURKEY. 


"i | are no fewer than eighteen reports from 
consuls in the different districts of European 
and Asiatic Turkey. The vast territory is but thinly 
populated, and any accurate information as to the 
condition of the working classes spread over so wide 
a field it is next to impossible to obtain ; while many 
of the details which are given, though valuable in 
many respects, are not personally interesting to an 
English workman. We shall, therefore, limit our 
remarks mainly to Constantinople, the seat of the 
Government, and to the province of Anatolia, of 
which latter region Mr. Palgrave has given a full 
and almost exhaustive account. There are a good 
number of English mechanics and engineers settled 
at Constantinople. They are employed chiefly in 
works such as the arsenals, military or maritime, or on 
board the steamers. Every Turkish steamer has one 
or more English engineers engaged, who have come 
from England on contract—no person in such employ- 
ment being safe who is not protected by a contract, 
it being the custom of the Turks to turn any man out 
of their employ the moment they can do without him. 
The wages of a native are so much lower than the 
Englishman’s that there is, naturally enough, always 
a desire to put him in the Englishman’s place. 
When an Englishman does get ousted from his post 
he is in a very awkward position, for although his 
work as a mechanic would be infinitely superior to that 
of native mechanics, he would derive no advantage by 
his skill, the Turkish employers caring little or 
nothing for superior work, and their customers, the 
Turkish public, being much of the same mind. The 
exceptions to this rule would be in regard only to 
certain special industries, as, for instance, the manu- 
facture of carpets and embroidery, in which the 
Turkish workmen yet retain their traditional skill, 
and in which it is scarcely necessary to say the 
services of an Englishman would be of little use. 
The wages of skilled mechanics in the employ of 
the Government are good. Engineers, fitters, master 
smiths, turners, moulders, etc., obtain from £18 to 
£25 a month, and if they are at all careful and 
economical they can lay by a considerable share of 
their earnings. Indeed, there are many workmen 
in the receipt of the above wages who have bought 
the houses they live in, have surrounded themselves 
and families with the means of comfort and improve- 
ment, and are making adequate provision for the 
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future. European labourers not engaged by contract 
earn much less. Tailors and shoemakers get from 
5s. to 6s. 8d. a day; a good blacksmith will earn 
from 68. to 8s. 4d.; and some of the working jewellers 
are paid at the rate of £22 10s. a month, these being 
mostly Germans. The natives, whether Greeks, 
Armenians, or Turks, are seldom paid more than from 
3s. 4d. to 5s. a day, though carpenters, bricklayers, 
and masons get somewhat more; a very skilful em- 
broiderer, however, will earn as much as 15s. a day, 
while the ordinary workman, even in this speciai 
craft, is paid but 3s. to 4s. a day. A peculiar calling 
in Constantinople is that of the hamal, or porter. 
Owing to the vile condition of the narrow streets, 
carts and waggons cannot be used, and all kinds of 
merchandise, whether in bales, barrels, or cases, is 
carried by the hamals, who load it on their backs, or 
sling it on poles and transport it by their united 
efforts. These men are noted for their integrity 
and trustworthiness; they are often intrusted with 
thousands of pounds in coin, which they carry long 
distances without any guard or surveillance ; and to 
them, moreover, is confided the duty of watching 
houses, stores, and offices. They are famed for their 
muscular strength, and also for their extreme 
frugality. They are mostly Armenian immigrants, 
and they labour hard in the hope of acquiring enough 
to retire, when old age comes, to the place of their 
birth. The tinkers, pedlars, and glaziers are mostly 
Jews of a very degraded class; and the scavenging, 
chimney sweeping, and other repulsive occupations, 
are monopolised by the gipsies. A great drawback 
to the progress of the working classes in Turkey is 
the want of investments for savings. Sometimes 
they bury their savings in holes in the ground, and 
some one else finds the hoard; sometimes they lend 
at interest, in which case they are little likely to see 
their capital again. 

The climate of Constantinople is not unhealthy if 
due care be taken to guard against sudden changes 
of temperature. For seven months in the year the 
weather is fine and the air delicious; for two more 
months it is tolerable; and for the remaining three, 
notwithstanding the rain, fog, and mists sent down 
from the Black Sea, it is at least equal to that of 
England. It is rather relaxing, however, and an 
Englishman will hardly be able to get through as 
much work in a day as he would at home. There 
are two things to be avoided by Englishmen in 
Turkey ; one is smoking to excess, to which he may 
be tempted by the example of those around him, and 
the other is drinking. Turkey is the worst of all 
countries for an intemperate man; the rakee, the 
rum, and other spirits, are of the vilest kind, and 
while they are destructive to the constitution they 
are more than ordinarily seductive. According to 
Mr. Francis, atippler in England becomes in Turkey 
drunkard ; and a drunkard becomes a sot, whose end 
is rapidly concluded by delirium tremens or fatal 
liver disease. : 

In the province of Anatolia there seems to be little 
attraction for the western workman, if his object is 
gain. The highest wages paid to mechanics and 
artisans in the towns do not amount to 24s. a week, 
and the average would be about half that sum; 
while the contracts for labour are liable to terminate 
at any moment, the master being at liberty to dis- 
charge the workman without any notice whatever, 
and the workman having just the same liberty to 
discharge himself. The wages of the rural labourers 
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TURKEY. 


are little mure than half those of the town hand. 
Provisions are nominally cheap, but are of an inferior 
kind; a fowl may be bought for a few pence, but 
being merely skin and bone, it is no great bargain ; 
the beef and mutton are of the same character, and 
hard, tough, and stringy ; and what is still worse, the 
vegetables are not worth eating, owing to the leanness 
of the soil on which they are grown. The general 
diet of the rural labourers is composed of a dish of 
stewed beans or lentils, which, with the addition of 
leeks, pickled cabbage, salt, garlic, and various pep- 
pers as condiments, are eaten with half-baked bread 
of mixed grain—maize, wheat, barley, rye, ete. This 
diet, with the addition of a little mutton, constitutes 
the food of the Turkish soldiers, who are as fine and 
well-nourished men as any in the world. Cheese, 
milk, and various oils, are also consumed, but meat is 
rarely eaten save on feast days; wine is forbidden to 
the Mussulmans; but some, who can afford to inter- 
pret the canon liberally, allow themselves the use of 
spirits. Rent, which is high in Constantinople (where 
a married workman can hardly find accommodation 
for less than £25 a year), is moderate—a house fit 
for a labourer’s family costing about £7 a year. 
These dwelling-places, which are more comfortable 
than might be imagined, are built of sun-dried 
squares of clay, with chopped straw to bind it; the 
same mixture diluted is used as cement, and the 
foundations are composed of stone rubble. The walls 
are bound at intervals by rough-hewn strips of oak, 
beech, or pine, held together by cross-pieces, and the 
pent roof is almost invariably tiled. The fireplace 
is nearly level with the floor, and a chimney leads off 
the smoke. The walls, pierced with small windows, 
and plastered and whitewashed within, are nearly a 
yard thick. The flooring is of hard earth spread with 
rush matting, on which the inmates sleep in the 
winter time, preferring to sleep in the open air in the 
summer. There is no drainage worthy of the name, 
but the want of it is not much felt by a people who 
pass most of their time out of doors. 

The climate is mild, and, along the coast, is damp 
and foggy for three months in the year; the coast 
region is in consequence plagued with fevers; typhus 
and typhoid are general in winter and spring; and 
furthermore, diarrhoea prevails in summer and 
autumn, and rheumatism all the year round. Inthe 
interior, on the other hand, the climate is dry, the 
sky clear, and the country is healthy and bracing. 
The clothing of the working classes is good and 
serviceable and not dear. The men wear shirts and 
drawers made of English cotton-twist, with outer 
clothing of stout brown woollen stuff, woollen socks, 
and skull cap surmounted by a white cotton turban. 
The women embroider their cotton dresses with 
home-dyed wool in brilliant colours. Both sexes 
pride themselves on the possession of a holiday suit, 
which is said to last them their lifetime. In cold 
Weather overcoats of sheepskin are worn, having the 
Wool inside, and it is the practice to sleep at night in 
the clothes worn during the day. From some pecu- 
liarity in the climate it is necessary that the lower 
limbs be kept constantly warm, and this necessity is 
80 generally recognised that even in the hottest 
Weather the labourer involves his legs and thighs in 
Wool, while the same man will expose his neck and 
breast in the keenest winter. The inhabitants have 
the reputation of being thrifty, sober, and indus- 
trious, The Mussulmans are temperate in obedience 
to their religion, and what intemperance exists is 
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limited to other classes, and is by no means general. 
As to the quality of their work, though it is not good 
it is better in Asiatic Turkey than in other parts. 

On the question how far an English workman is 
likely to succeed in this country, we may quote Mr. 
Palgrave’s own words. ‘‘ Better skill and punctual 
industry,” he says, ‘‘ would at first procure to the 
European artisan a certain run of custom. But the 
higher prices he would demand, as well as deserve, 
would soon drive away customers used to cheap and 
inferior articles; the delays and chicane with which 
his Anatolian employers would meet him at every 
turn would wear out his patience, and the combined 
rivalry of the native workmen, who would pick up 
from the new-comer just enough to enable them to 
compete and undersell him, would ultimately shut 
him out of the market. Want of friends in health, 
and of doctors in illness, would complete his dig. 
couragement; and his final failure would be a matte: 
of time, perhaps, but of certainty. All this is con- 
firmed by the experience of the numerous European 
artisans, smiths, carpenters, and others, who have, to 
my knowledge, tried their fortune here. There re- 
mains at the present day literally but one who has 
been able to hold his own, and he is a Dalmatian. 
All the rest have quitted the field: that is to say, the 
advantages of skill and industry have in every case 
of individual competition, with one solitary exception, 
been overbalanced by the advantage of position ; and 
I see no reason as yet in things around to suppose 
that fresh repetitions of the experiment in these 
quarters would lead to a different and a happier 
result.” 

But though individual energy has proved so in- 
effectual, Mr. Palgrave is of opinion that hy co- 
operation in large bodies, composed solely of English 
capitalists and workmen, a sure success might be 
attained. This would be in effect forming colonies 
for the establishment of mills, factories, etc., for 
improving the natural capabilities of the soil, and 
for inaugurating industrial enterprise. The general 
aspect of the region is that of a series of wide un- 
dulating plains, with excellent pasturages and a deep 
rich soil. In all directions are large and rapid rivers 
available for transport and for irrigation, and clear 
springs are abundant. Cereals are the staple pro- 
duce ; the corn and barley are of the best quality ; 
and tubers and fruits of all sorts are grown with very 
little trouble. Silk and cotton flourish, and the wool 
of the sheep fed on the pastures is remarkably fine. 
Looking to the undoubted mineral wealth of the 
country, mining establishments must prosper, while 
silk and wool factories and flour-mills are even now 
in great demand, and would drive an excellent busi- 
ness. Excellent land for farming purposes may be 
bought at about £2 the acre; strong, serviceable 
horses cost from £3 to £7; a pair of oxen, £6; a 
pair of buffaloes, from £8 to £13; a cow, £2 10s.; a 
sheep, 8s. 6d.; a goat, 7s. As illustrating the pro- 
spects of an enterprise of this kind, Mr. Palgrave 
points to a large silk-spinning factory and flour- 
mill, which has been established for twenty years in 
the town of Amasia, seventy miles from the coast, 
and which belongs to some Germans—Krug, Stroh, 
and Company. It is a complete and independent 
colony. They have their own clergyman, doctor, 
tailor, smith, carpenter, baker, etc. ; they rear their 
own stock, cultivate their own vegetables, and, 
except for occasional day labour, do not employ the 
natives at all. Their experiment has proved a com: 
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plete success. Hero, then, is a wide field for English 
capital, enterprise, and industry ; but for colonies of 
this description to succeed, one condition is indis- 
pensable: “they must be self-contained, like the 
German establishment referred to, having all re- 
quisite crafts, industries, and skill reprosented within 
them; they must be independent of native co- 
operation, and, to a certain degree, of the Ottoman 
Government itself. Speculations begun or conducted 
under the direction of native landowners would 
assuredly prove failures; promises would be mado 
only to be broken, and tho divergence between 
English and Asiatic ideas of energy, economy, 
punctuality, and honesty in fulfilling engagements, 
is too great to admit of unity of action in experi- 
ments. The Ottoman Government oppresses the | 
industrial population. Besides the army conscription, | 
in itself a heavy burden, it is computed that the | 
peasantry are taxed either directly or indirectly at | 
a rate of 80 por cont., and the tedious delays of the | 
civil courts in rendering justice is a matter of uni- | 
versal complaint; the prosperity of the colony would | 
therefore depend on its independence of the local | 
influences around, and of the Ottoman fiscal and | 
judicial administration in particular.”” Such a posi- 
tion ‘could only be maintained by means of consular 
protection, supported where necessary by higher 
authority and recognised by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment on terms which it might prove respectively 
advantageous to offer or accept.’ Of course the 
Germans have obtained the terms and the protection 
they require; whether tho British Government will 
think it worth while to make terms with the Turk, 
and to secure for the British adventurer the strongest 
possible national guarantees for his protection in 
case of his embarking in a like enterprise, remains 
to be seen. 

We have no spaco for considering the other | 
numerous reports from the consular districts of 
Turkey. Wo may mention, however, that they 
nearly all agree in declaring that they offer no 
opening to an English workman who is not hired by 
contract before leaving home. Thero is an exception, 
however, in the case of Epirus, where, according to 
Mr. Stuart, one opening does exist, and that is for 
ironworkers and smiths who understand the repair 
of agricultural implements and machinery made in 
Europe. Tho landlords all agree in stating that 
their great impediment to good farming is the 
absence of ploughing, reaping, and threshing instru- 
ments, which they would procure at once if they 
had workmen who could properly repair them when 
out of order. We may add that in Epirus the 
artisans seem to be pretty well off. A house may 
be rented at Janina, tho capital, at £9 a year; pro- 
visions are cheap, and game is so plentiful that a 
hare costs but 6d., and a couple of ducks or brace of 
partridges may bo had for 10d. The Englishman, 
however, who visits Janina may chance to find no 
other society than that of Frenchmen, Italians, Ger- 
mans, and Greeks. 





| 
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NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 
POISONOUS FISH. 
HE most poisonous fish in the Hervey Islands is 
‘the white-shelled ” sea crab (angatea). The 
native dictum is, ‘‘ All land crabs are good; sea crabs 
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or jealousy commits suicide by eating “the white- 
shelled” crab. And yet, strangely enough, some 
have been known to eat these dangerous fish with 
impunity. 

Many cases of accidental crab-poisoning have come 
under my own observation. An affecting instance 
was of an aged member of the church and his 
daughter. With difficulty their mouths were forced 
open to admit a strong emetic: the old man died the 
same night, but the daughter survived. 





PORTUNUS ANGATEA, 


Another case was of a middle-aged man who ate a 
‘‘ white-shelled” crab whilst his wife was at the early 
morning service, which never exceeds an hour. To 
her horror, upon her return home, she found her 
husband dead. 

Native preachors aptly compare sin to this deadly 
fish, as, despite its frequent fatal effects, many in- 
dulge in it. 

On the outer edge of our coral reefs exists a sea- 


| centipede (xere’s), in appearance like a black thread 


slowly moving amongst the rugged submarine 
growths. The “a” attains the length of five or 
six feet. Good fish become poisonous through feed- 
ing on these sea-centipedes. 

Strangely enough, fish that are excellent eating on 
one island may be poisonous on another, Thus the 
dainty ‘‘matakiva” of Mangaia is poisonous on the 
neighbouring island of Mitiaro. A chief of that low 
island, hearing that it is much prized here, concluded 
it to be a more fancy of his countrymen that it should 
be hurtful at Mitiaro. Accordingly he ate one, and 
died a fow hours afterwards. 





CONUS TEXTILE, 


A strange instance of poisoning occurred on the 
island of Maré. On a Monday morning the John 
Williams anchored off the station of the Rev. J. 
Jones. For a long time no notice was taken of our 
visit, not a canoe came off. When at last the mis 
sionary pulled off to us in his boat, we anxiously 
inquired the cause of delay. Mr. Jones had been 
burying a poor man who had been poisoned by 
handling a fish. After attending tho services of the 
Sabbath, the thoughtless fellow went fishing on the 





doubtful.” Occasionally a native in a fit of passion 


reof at sunset. In the doubtful light he unhappily 
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NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


took up a good-sized shell-fish and put it in his 
basket. 
running up his right arm to the shoulder. He went 
home. The pain increased until he writhed in agony. 
The body swelled to an enormous size, and by day- 
light he was a corpse. So remarkable did this seem 
to me, that I requested a sight of the shell-fish which 
poisons by the mere touch, although the skin be unin- 
The request was kindly complied with by the 
friends of the deceased. I give a sketch of the 
identical shell, which proved to be the Conus tertile. 
This. variety of shell-fish is well known to the 
natives of Western Polynesia for its dangerous 
qualities. A virulent poison is injected by means of 
numerous minute barbs connected with the mantle. 
These barbs somewhat resemble the sting of a bee. 


TURTLE IN TORRES STRAITS. 

We happened to be in the Straits in the pairing 
season, and November, when turtle are 
most easily captured. Nota day passed without our 
seeing single turtle asleep, idly drifting with tho 
current. Atother times pairs floated past, amorously 
clattering the edges of their shells against each 
other. our species are common in Torres Straits :— 

1. The Green Turtle (Cheldénia viridis), the delight 
of gourmands, often weighing 3501b. On several 
islands we saw the backs of these enormous reptiles 
deposited on clevated stages as votivo offerings to 
the gods. 

2. The Hawksbill Turtlo (Caretta imbricata), s0 
called from the shapo of its mouth, weighing some- 
times 250]lb. ‘This species furnishes the tortoise- 
shell of commerce. As much as four pounds of tor- 
toise shell may be obtained from a full-grown speci- 
men. Tho flesh is eaten with impunity by the 
Straits islanders, aud by the whites engaged in 
shelling. 

8. The Loggerhead Turtle (Caouana caretta), which 
in these waters is nearly the size of the Hawksbill, 
and is much prized by the natives for eating. 

4. The Mud Turtle, which never weighs more 
than 50 or 60]b., and generally much less. This 
aecies is particularly plentiful at Tauan, and all 
along the muddy south-western coast of New Guinea. 

Turtle are very quick-sighted, diving to the bottom 
at the first intimation of danger. In many islands 
of the South Seas they are caught only by the hook. 
The two principal ways adopted by the Straits 
natives are remarkable. As soon as a sleeping 
turtle is seen they stealthily paddle close to it, when 
one of their number, with a rope tied under his arm- 
pits, leaps upon the back of the unconscious victim. 
Of course the man goes down to the bottom with the 
reptile, but immediately twists the fore-flappers over 
the back, and holds fast by them. Tho man and the 
turtle are then hauled up into the canoe. 

Another mode of turtling is to call in the aid of 
the Evheneis remora, or sucking-fish, which is about 
three feet in length, and is easily caught by a line. 
When caught, the Straits Islanders pierce the tail, in 
order to insert a strong cord, which is also wound 
round it for the sake of security. Several captive 
sucking-fishes are kept swimming after the canoe 
until a turtle is seen, when three or four of them 
are thrown as near the sleeper as possible. These 
sucking-fishes at once attach themselves to the turtle, 
Which awakes to find itself a prisoner. The cords 
are now cautiously hauled in, bringing the sucking- 
fish and the turtle. This ingenious device is used 


| only with the smaller turtle. 
He immediately felt a painful sensation | 
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Sucking-fishes are 
sometimes kept two or three days in a lagoon, or in 
a boat half-filled with sea-water, until turtle are 
seen. 

Occasionally turtle are speared. Tho Hawksbill 
is usually taken at night when depositing its eggs in 
the sand. The Straits Islanders and the natives of 
New Guinea go turtling in the months of October 
and November on the innumerable islets and sand- 
banks frequented by the female at this season in 
order to lay her eggs. The reptile scoops a large 
hole in the sand and lays a vast number of eggs, 
amounting sometimes to 150, or even 200 eggs. The 
turtle having carefully covered them with sand, 
returns to the sea and troubles herself no more about 
them. In about three weeks the eggs are hatched 
by the hot sun. At first the young turtle feed on 
tender grass or succulent plants. When about two 
inches in length, by an unerring instinct they betake 
themselves to the sea, and are quite able to provide 
for their own wants. It is said that the larger turtle 
often devour the smaller ones. 

Throughout the Pacific tho turtle was a sacred 
animal, regarded as belonging to the gods, but eaten 
by the high chiefs and priests as their representatives. 
In Torres Straits are numerous turtle-giving gods, 
whose assistance is invoked, and to whom offerings 
aro made. Theso gods are merely round painted 
stones. 

In seasons of great drought the Straits islanders 
pour a little of the precious fluid upon the ‘ rain- 
giving gods” (stones), whilst incantations are being 
offered. Live turtle are frequently buried close to 
tho idol, tho flappers securely tied to prevent escape, 
and the head only above ground. Our interpreter, 
Joe, once stole two fine turtle that had been pre- 
sented to the rain-god. The enraged heathen dared 
not attack him in the well-protected shelling station. 
They predicted his speedy death; but when they 
found that he did not dio, they became afraid of him, 
and said that he was possessed by an evil spirit. 

REY. W. WYATT GILL, B.A., 
of Mangaia, South Pacific. 





Varieties, 





IDOLATRY DECLINING IN INDIA.—The ‘ Times” correspon- 
dent in Calcutta reports that the festival at Serampore was this , 
year a striking commentary on the decline of idolatry. Tour- 
teen miles above Calentta, on the right bank of the Hooghly, 
a pious Hindoo has erected, by his last will, a fine ghaut for the 
pilgrims to the Serampore Juggernauth. The day before the 
festival, a few boats only were seen at the spot where in former 
years thousands used to throng. When I fended the temples 
were sounding the hour of evening prayer on discordant gongs ; 
nude ascetics, fresh from the hill of ashes, were wandering about 
among timid women in charge of some elderly priest ; beggars, 
dressed up with extra hands and heads, and coloured to repre- 
sent the deities of Hindooism, were silently presenting their 
plates for offerings. Soon the sparse crowd cooked their evening 
meal, or ate their parched rice and lay down on the ground to 
sleep away the hours till Juggernauth appeared in his car. 
Next day, for the thousands of former years there were literally 
tens. Even devout ‘‘ elderly females ” found it more interesting 
—in the case of a group of simple women from a distance, at 
least—to study the dress of a party of English ladies who had 
come to see the sight, and to listen to the words of one of thein 
at the very time that the shapeless block of wood was being 
hoisted up to its place on the car. More than one native 
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Christian preacher, too, had a good audience. All the booths, 
shops, mt shows of the ‘‘Jattra” were there as usual, but 
almost neglected. The pice, or farthings, which each devotee 
offers to the priest on the car for a consecrated garland of white 
flowers, were few. After the orders of Government the English 
magistrate was on his mettle, believing that he could so super- 
vise the dragging of the car this year as to prevent fatal acci- 
dents. Policemen, native and English, were everywhere. But 
up till 2 p.m., the hour which he fixed as the latest, the priests 
failed to get men enough to draw the unwieldy erection on its 
24 vast discs of wood, although their own tenants were there. 
The second and rival car farther on had then its turn, but the 
ropes broke at the first pull, and there it stands to this hour a 
melancholy spectacle. ‘Towards sunset the first car was dragged 
the usual distance, the igprle having succeeded in inducing a 
sufficient number of hand¥to draw. But there was little of that 
indescribable roar when the idol is lifted up to its place, a cry, 
half sonorous, half bleating, which in former years I have heard 
two miles away. Never has the festival been such a failure, 
though it has annually been falling off. The priests ascribe it 
to the interference of the police, who prevent accidents that 
give éclat to the occasion. Some evidently orthodox Hindoos 
whom I asked declared that the heat was too great to allow 
people to come from a distance, and that the epidemic fever had 
weakened many. But all, priests and orthodox, sorrowfully 
allow that the Car Festiva: is not what it once was. 


Fiumr.—By the opening of a branch railway line from St. 

Peter’s, on the main line to Trieste, to Fiume, the interior of 
Hungary is now for the first time in direct communication with 
the sea. About this date, October, 1873, a line from Carlstadt, 
connecting Fiume with Pesth, was expected to be opened, and 
a third line will soon come from the borders of Transylvania, 
crossing the Danube, and will connect Fiume with the richest 
producing districts of Hungary. A correspondent of the 
‘*Times,” who was present at the opening of the first-men- 
tioned line, says: ‘‘ It will be for the people of Fiume to show 
that they know how to take advantage of their chances. 
Already, in anticipation of this, some of the more gee 
shipping masters have made trips with Hungarian flour an 
wines, to India and China, and with considerable success, and 
there will be within their reach that wealth of barrel wood with 
which the low lands between the Drave and Save rivers abound. 
This region was for centuries disputed ground between the 
Hungarian and the Turk, the population perished or fled, and 
the country was left deserted. Tetons stepped in and reared 
a marvellous growth of oak-trees, the stems a yard or more in 
diameter, and 30ft. and 40ft. high -before the branches begin. 
Owing to this latter circumstance the wood splits almost as thin 
as a slate, and is a material unique of its kind for barrels. 
Every year millions of these staves are exported, chiefly to 
France; but Fiume, owing to the want of direct railway com- 
munication, profited but little by this wealth which lay at its 
doors. When once the direct communication by rail is com- 
leted it will be the fault of Fiume if it does not manage to 
Loosmns the débuuché for this as well as for all the other riches 
with which bountiful nature has provided the lands belonging 
to the Crown of St. Stephen, and thus make its claim to be the 
port of Hungary a reality.” 


FaTtHER O’KErErFFeE’s Case.—Near the close of the session, 
Mr. Gladstone induced Mr. Bouverie to withdraw his motion 
of inquiry into the conduct of the Irish Education Board, in 
regard to the Callan schools. The Marquis of Hartington had 

, proposed a new rule, by which managers were no longer liable 
to dismissal without legal proof of disqualification. ‘‘ The 
question which I am asked,” said Mr. Gladstone, “is substan- 
tially this—Whether the case of Mr. O’Keeffe will be read in 
the light of that rule? I can give my right hon. friend a 
perfectly explicit answer. I could not entertain the smallest 
doubt that such a body of gentlemen as the Commissioners, in 
adopting that rule, have accepted it frankly and fully; and 
not only so, but I consider myself entitled, from information 
upon which I can rely without any fear of being deceived, to 
say that the Commission will give Mr. O’Keeffe the full benefit 
of the rule if he shall renew his application.” Mr. Bouverie 
expressed himself ‘‘ perfectly satisfied,” and consented to with- 
draw his motion, having gained the object which he had in 
view. Mr. O'Keeffe thereon made formal application for 
reinstatement, relying on the statement of Mr. Gladstone, who 
had given assurance that the rule would be applied to his case. 
The Commissioners, however, postponed the question till 
November, on the plea that several members were absent till 
then. Theirabsence did not hinder other business, such as the 
acceptance of Lord Hartington’s rule. The result seems to be 


that the already overburdened Mr. O’Keeffe is saddled with the 








expenses of the schools for the half-year. The following letter wag 
addressed to Mr. Gladstone by Father O’Keeffe: ‘‘Sir,—I send 
you the answer I have received from the Education Commis. 
sioners to my application for aid to my schools. This answer js 
fully equivalent to an ubsolute refusal of this aid. I haye 
exhausted all my means in the support of these schools for thy 
past fifteen months, and the Commissioners know well that the 
unhappy man they have reduced to beggary will have something 
else to think of next November besides the management of 
schools. It is a frightful state of things when two public 
Boards receive as infallible the utterance of a Legate of the 
Pope, and condemn to death, at his dictation, a man charged 
with no crime but seeking for protection for his character from 
a court of justice.—R. O’Keerre.” The risk is that Mr, 
O’Keeffe may be worn out by anxiety and by costs, or that 
the public may be tired of the whole matter, but as this is a 
testing case as to the influence exerted by the Ultramontane 
party in Irish affairs, it must be closely watched. 


St. Joun’s HospiraAn For SKIN DisEAsEs.—In the great 
hospital, the St. Louis, in Paris, there are above 800 beds 
specially for patients with skin diseases. Many other foreign 
hospitals have large accommodation for the same class of 
patients. In mighty London, with all its hospitals and beneficent 
institutions, there are not beds for a few score of skin-disease 
patients, and most of these are in establishments which may 
almost be called private. The St. John’s Hospital, now located 
in Leicester Square, has only twelve beds. It is strange that 
so obvious a want as a hospital for reception of in-patients with 
cutaneous diseases is still a desideratum among our London 
charities. A committee, under the auspices of the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Marquis of Lothian, the Earls of Shaftesbury, 
Crawford, Strathmore, Mr. Henry Cecil Raikes, m.p., Mr. 
John Walter, m.p., Captain Charles Mercier, and many dis- 
tinguished peers and commoners, has at length undertaken the 
good work of obtaining a building fund for St. John’s Hospital. 
We wish the scheme the best success. There is something 
peculiarly distressing in this class of diseases, the repulsiveness of 
which often prevents the ready aid of neighbours. Rich 
sufferers can find seclusion and can secure attention, but the 
poor are liable to be almost ‘‘ outcasts,” when afflicted by such 
complaints, So far as concerns either employment or enjoy- 
ment, the patients are cut off as much as if they were in a 
Lazar-house of eastern lepers. We know how the Divine 
Healer was ‘‘ moved with compassion” at such cases, and how 
much of his care and mercy he bestowed on them. Let the 
spirit of the Master be followed in this matter. Some medical 
journalists object to any special hospitals, on the ground that 
opportunity should be given to study all diseases at the great 
central hospitals. But there will never be lacking such oppor- 
tunities in London. Crowds of sufferers will still frequent the 
reception-rooms and the wards of our hospitals, but there is 
call for a separate institution for special and severe as well as 
incurable cases of skin disease. St. John’s Hospital, we may 
add, is under royal patronage, but no ‘‘ patronage ”’ is needed to 
increase the claims of this charity upon public support. 


Enromo.ocy.—A subscriber asks for information about (1) 
the rearing of the Vapourer Moth from the egg 5 (2) the 
sugaring of trees ; and (3) the best way of killing the captured 
insect. (1) The larva of the Vapourer may be reared on the 
leaves of almost any plant, but, in our gardens, it is most 
commonly found on rose bushes, A rough and ready way of 
feeding is to place the end of their food-stalk—say a shoot of the 
bramble—in a vial of water, taking care, however, to plug the 
mouth of the vial with wool, so that in case the larve fall off 
the leaves they may not find a watery grave. ‘The vial 
may be placed in any kind of box which will serve to keep the 
larve from wandering. Several kinds of larvarium, or breeding 
house for entomologists who devote themselves to the —_ 
of butterflies and moths, will be found described and picture 
in Dr. Knoggs’s cheap and admirable little book, ‘‘The 
Lepidopterist’s Guide, for the use of the young collector, 
price one shilling, published by Van Voorst. (2) The same work 
gives instructions for the sugaring of trees, and other devices for 
attracting moths. The choice of sugaring-drum, as well as of 
locality, weather, time of evening, and other important con- 
siderations for the collector, are also instructively treated. (3) As 
to killing the insects, we are glad to say that the merciful 
laurel jar or cyanide bottle, both of which stupify the captives 
before killing them, are superseding the barbarous meth 
formerly in use. The laurel jar, for home use, and the cyanide 
bottle (which may be bought cheap at any of the dealers) for 
use in the field, are now removing one of the greatest obstacles 
from the path of many would-be students of entomology, 
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